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THE COMING REVISION OF THE BIBLE. 



If the coming revised English Bible shall be accepted by the 
public, it will be the ninth English version thus accepted. This 
fact alone should preserve weak minds from terror lest the altera- 
tion of our received version prove an impious handling of the ark 
of God. Tyndale's version (incomplete) was in circulation by 1531, 
the year he published his " Jonah." This version, as revised and 
completed by John Rogers, and known as the Matthew's Bible, ap- 
peared six years later. Meanwhile Coverdale's inferior translation 
had been issued. To these three succeeded the Great Bible (Cran- 
mer's) in 1539, the Geneva Bible in 1557, the Bishops' Bible in 1568, 
the Roman Catholic translation from the Vulgate at Rheims and 
Douay in 1582-1609* and our present authorized version of 1611. 
Taverner's translation, as not a generally accepted work, we can 
only put in the list of many private translations made by scholars. 
Most of these latter translations have been confined to the New 
Testament, and excellent work has been done by such men as Al- 
f ord, Noyes, and Darby — in these tentatives toward a new accepted 
version. 

There is an element in any new version now which puts the 
matter in a somewhat different light from that in which it stood 
when King James's version was issued. Then there had been seven 
versions sent forth on the community within a century, but now 
the received version has had undisputed sway for two and a half 
centuries. Certainly this gives an anchor of antiquity to our pres- 
ent version, which none of those that King James's version sup- 
planted could claim. "We can not, therefore, wonder that a book, 
which, apart from its religious character, has become an English 
classic in its present form, should be so reverenced as to call forth 
defenders against any change whatever in its style or words. There 
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is a dignity even in its quaintness which commands respect. The 
fascination of antiquity rests on every page, and we instinctively 
draw back from altering anything, as from touching our brush to a 
work of Raphael. 

But, after all, this instinct is not altogether a worthy one. It 
needs to be modified by sound reason. Were the English Bible 
chiefly a work of art, or a monument of the English olden time, 
the aesthetic feeling should rightly dominate and a jealous conser- 
vatism should watch against modern innovations, by the hand of 
whatever scholar they might be wrought. We do not deny the 
literary skill of King James's translators. Their work is artistic in 
the highest sense. They were men of broad and cultivated minds 
and they gave the English people a model of literary beauty and 
sublimity in their translation (or revision), which compares most 
favorably with the versions of all other tongues. We may add that 
in this artistic character of their work they themselves borrowed 
the phrases and words of Tyndale, which had already become anti- 
quated, and so gave the majesty of hoariness to the other virtues of 
their style. In looking at their work, theref6re, we are beholding 
a phase of the English language really older than their own time. 

But we must bear in mind that beauty and antiquity of style 
are not the paramount considerations in the question of Bible trans- 
lation. The truth — the truth is what we desire. All other objects 
sink into insignificance in comparison with this. We seek a perfect 
translation of the Hebrew and Greek. The idea is of first impor- 
tance, and the clothing of the idea is secondary. A perfect trans- 
lation is indeed impossible. A grand sentence must lose something 
in passing into another language. If it keep its main thought, it 
must lose its grandeur, and, if it keep its grandeur, it must work 
some change in the thought. We must, therefore, give up the idea 
of reaching a perfect translation, although we make it our goal. 
Which, then, shall we throw out of our car as we advance — the sense 
or the style ? Undoubtedly the latter. The only fatal embarrass- 
ment in this is at those crises where the very style enters into the 
sense, and you can not tear them apart without destroying both. 
In such cases we must bow to the necessity and give a bad transla- 
tion, leaving it to the scholar to explain the difficulty and the real 
meaning in whatever circumlocutory way he may. 

Generally speaking, then, we must sacrifice style to sense, and, 
in doing this at the present time, we may subject ourselves to the 
charge of iconoclasm. If a rich, round sentence that we have loved 
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to mouth is trimmed to angularity in order to express the truth, the 
crowd of critics will be apt to overlook the constraining necessity 
and bestow on us a consentaneous groan. Let us give an illustra- 
tion. In Acts xxvi, 24, the words of Festus to Paul are musical and 
terse : " Paul, thou art beside thyself ; much learning doth make 
thee mad." It is a strong English sentence ; each clause is well 
balanced. You may compare them to two equal shafts striking the 
center. As you read them, you are Festus, and you speak with 
conscious force. Now, shall we dare alter such a rare specimen of 
telling English ? All the beautiful in us rises up in indignation at 
the thought. And yet we must humble ourselves and our pride of 
taste for the relentless cause of truth. What is the Greek here ? 
What did Festus really say ? Here it is : fiaivq, IlavXe • ra <noXXa 
ae ypdfipaTa elf [taviav nepirpenei. The truth is, Festus did not say 
half as fine a thing as our English sentence. Moreover, he did 
not mean what our English sentence means. Festus first, in the im- 
petuosity of his feelings, told Paul he was mad ; then, correcting 
himself, with true Roman politeness, he modifies his expression and 
says that Paul's learning was gradually bringing him to a condition 
of madness. The English of what Festus said is, " Thou art mad, 
Paul ; much learning is turning thee to madness." Our received 
version makes the two clauses of equal strength, the latter clause 
merely adding the cause of the madness. Moreover, the received 
version does not recognize the similarity and relation of fxaivq and 
fiaviav. If we translate as above, we lose a remarkably strong sen- 
tence, beautiful in its strength ; but, if we leave the beauty and 
strength undisturbed, we do not have what Festus really said. Now, 
ye critics, take this instance as a sample, and tell us what we are to 
do. Are we to cling to principle faithfully, or shall we hold on to 
principle only until we see a pretty face ? What will you have, 
that which the sacred writers say, or that which King James's 
translators say ? 

There is another point in this matter of translating the Bible 
which does not receive the attention it should. We greatly desire 
to preserve the antique style. But was the Gospel of Matthew or 
the Epistle of Paul to the Romans written in an antique style? 
Did the early Church read the New Testament as an antiquated 
book ? Certainly not. The Old Testament, it is true, was in the 
ancient form of the Hebrew language to the early Christian Church; 
but remember how soon the Septuagint version in Hellenistic Greek 
became the ordinary version of the new Church, a version that would 
vol. cxxxi. — iso. 288. 31 
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show them scarcely any ancient forms except in the Hebrew words 
bodily introduced. 

No, the early Church generally had the Bible, the whole Bible, in 
a modern dress, and yet we are so strenuous to have that Bible wear 
the robes of antiquity. I fear again that our aesthetic nature is 
interfering. If we say, " He maketh me to lie down in green pas- 
tures," it is well. The twenty-third Psalm is poetry, and the ter- 
mination in eth is poetical. But, when we say, "It is the blood that 
maketh an atonement for the soul" (Lev. xvii, 11), we are not using 
poetry, but the baldest prose, and eth here is simply antiquated. 
Why not say, " It is the blood that makes an atonement for the 
soul " ? When the early Church translated the Bible into Latin, it 
used the then modern Latin, first in the Itala and then in Jerome's 
version. Then when Latin became an ecclesiastical language, known 
only to scholars, of course it made no difference to the people of 
what age the Latin was. Look carefully at this subject and you 
will find that the best ages of the Church had the Bible in the then 
vernacular, modern and not antique. It is therefore an error, but 
an error deeply rooted, that the Bible should have an antique flavor. 
On the contrary, it is a book for all times. It belongs to the nine- 
teenth century as thoroughly as to the first century. Hence, the 
more modern you can make its language, the more perfectly you 
translate it. Let no one suppose we mean commonplace or collo- 
quial when we say modern. Our modern English has as much dig- 
nity as ancient English, and we need not go to antiquity to borrow 
the vestments of grandeur and sublimity for our thoughts. We 
believe that if the book for the people, the Bible of God, was given 
to the people in the people's own language, jots and tittles included, 
it would more readily touch the heart and renew the life than it can 
when its movements are fettered by the stiff uncouthness of a Tu- 
dor style. Instead of fearing a new revision, we should favor a 
new revision every century at least. Luther's Bible was a genuine 
vernacular Bible, and hence its extraordinary power. The best 
minds in Germany are now realizing that Luther's Bible three hun- 
dred years ago is not Luther's Bible to-day. They wish a Luther's 
Bible now. And they are therefore now making a new version 
suited to the age. Among the heathen it is always a new or mod- 
ern Bible version which is the missionary's instrument of power. 
The translations are made into the languages of to-day. Again, we 
assert that the Bible in its application, meaning, and power, is not 
an ancient but a modern book. It is like its Author, the same yes- 
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terday, to-day, and for ever ; not same as a human work, which is 
never the same, but always grows old and decays with age, but 
same as a divine work, as the yearly spring, for example — as fresh 
and full and perfect now as when it first rejoiced man's heart. Let 
us not, then, make an antique of the Bible, and so remove it from 
our daily lives. Let us thoroughly modernize it, or rather let us 
preserve it in its everlasting modernity (if we may use the word), 
and no more put it in an old curiosity-shop than we should put 
there the sun and the moon and the stars. Let us bring down the 
Bible from the aesthetic cloud-land, and make it our companion in 
the daily walks of life. 

It is my own personal regret that the principles of the present 
revision companies forbid this modernizing of the English Bible. 
Those principles prescribe only such alterations as are necessary, 
and the limitation of such alterations in expression to the language 
of the authorized and earlier English versions. No one need fear, 
therefore, from anything I have said, that the antiquated form of 
the English Bible is to be changed by the present revisers. What- 
ever changes they may make, they must adhere to the antiquated 
style in their expression. That this is an error I have no doubt, as 
my reasoning above would indicate. 

In spite of this conservatism on the part of the present revisers, 
prejudice will muster a large army of opponents to the new revision. 
We love an old falsehood more than a new truth. We have sat 
under it so long. It has been a vine and fig-tree to us. We will 
not have it rooted up, even though it be to put a banyan in its 
place. I told a Sunday-school speaker that " conversation " in the 
New Testament did not mean " conversation " in our modern sense, 
but " style or mode of life." " I don't care," was the reply, " I like 
it so, and I'll, use it so," and off he went to " use it so " to the chil- 
dren. There will be a legion of such adherents of the King James's 
version, when the new revision is issued. We shall hear, " I like it 
so, and I'll use it so," on every side. Of course these will not be 
scholarly men, but they will be influential men, and will retard the 
progress of the new revision to universal favor. Another class, 
among whom will be scholarly men, will oppose the revision from 
narrow, denominational reasons. " The work has been done by men 
of all sects," they will say. " It has not the purity and sanctity 
that it should have, and that it would have if it had been done 
wholly by our own apostolic Church. The hands of heretics have 
polluted it." Against such men reason is powerless. We may hope 
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that their number is not great, and that it will become beautifully 
less with the propagation of Christianity. 

With regard to the correctness and faithfulness of the work 
which has been done, and which will ere many months (so far as the 
New Testament is concerned) be submitted to the public, no sen- 
sible man can have a doubt, who reads the names of the English 
revisers. We shall be modest, and not refer to the American work- 
ers in this argument. Can not the profound diplomatic learning of 
Scrivener, the exegetical acumen of Ellicott, the critical judgment 
of Lightfoot and Westcott, and the devout spirit of Trench and 
Moulton, be trusted by the Christian world ? Are not these names, 
with those of Angus, Eadie, Hort, Lee, Vaughan, Tregelles, etc., 
quite sufficient to guarantee the thoroughness of the work that has 
been done ? If these men could not make a just translation, who 
could ? Whatever their differences in formulating their Christian 
belief, they can all agree in a translation of the Bible. Are not 
their differences, then, an additional guarantee of the excellence of 
the version in which they all agree ? From this point of view alone 
I see not how any good reasoner could hesitate in advance to assert 
the worth of the coming version, and to bespeak its universal ac- 
ceptance. 

The work of the revisers has been a double one, to ascertain (I 
speak of the New Testament now) the genuine Greek text, and then 
to correct or modify the English translation. It is well known that 
Erasmus's Greek text was the result of the examination of only five 
Greek manuscripts of a late date, and a use of the Vulgate. The 
Elzevir second edition (1633), which has been the " Textus Recep- 
tus " ever since, was founded on Erasmus's text and the Compluten- 
sian through the labors of the two Stephens and Beza, and I suppose 
it is safe to say that not over twenty manuscripts were consulted 
in all that went to make up this " Textus Receptus." It is also 
safe to say that none of these MSS. were of ancient date except 
Codex Bezse (D), noted for its deviations from other authorities. 
Now we have over a thousand MSS. known and accessible to schol- 
ars ; above all, those venerable uncials, the Sinaitic (^), the Alex- 
andrian (A), the Vatican (B), and the Ephraem (C). The field for 
induction is thus vastly broader than it was when our present 
Greek text was settled, and makes a correct text presumably if not 
certainly possible. The careful examination of these MSS. and the 
weighing of their authority have occupied the life-labors of such 
men as Tischendorf, Lachmann, and Tregelles, making the work of 
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the revisers a comparatively easy one to select the true reading in 
any given case. In this work, Westcott, Hort, and Abbott have 
been conspicuous, who with Scrivener have developed a cultured 
instinct regarding manuscript authority which is as safe to trust as 
it is marvelous in its character. 

When the text is decided, the work of the Greek scholar begins. 
He is not simply to know Greek, but to know Hebrew, that he may 
detect Hebraic idioms in the New Testament. He must thoroughly 
understand the difference between classic and Hellenistic Greek, for 
a Greek purist would find many stumbling-blocks in both Gospels 
and Epistles, and, above all, in the Apocalypse. He is to compare 
the Septuagint with the many Old Testament quotations and allu- 
sions in the New Testament, and its usage of words generally with 
the like words used by the evangelists and apostles. There must be 
also diligent labor to make words and phrases in different parts of 
the work correspond in English as they do in Greek, the argument 
and meaning being thus made more evident. 

Then comes the office of the English scholar to see that sen- 
tences are smooth and clear, and that a perfect English model is 
given in what is preeminently the people's book. Such, then, is the 
double work of the present revisers. They have prepared a Greek 
text, and they have translated it, observing, however, in the trans- 
lation those principles to which I have already alluded, and so pre- 
serving as far as possible the language of the authorized and earlier 
English writers. 

The work has been in progress ten years, but the American co- 
operation began in October, 1872. For eight years the English and 
American committees have wrought harmoniously together, ex- 
changing copies of their results for consideration and reconsidera- 
tion. The English committee numbered at the first fifty-two, and 
the American committee twenty-seven, making seventy-nine in all, 
but death has removed several members from each committee. Our 
own has lost Dr. Tayler Lewis, Dr. Hackett, Dr. Hodge, and Pro- 
fessor Hadley. The New Testament company in England numbered 
twenty-seven and in America sixteen. The labors of this company 
are nearly concluded. It is probable that their completed work will 
be in possession of the public before this year expires. The Old 
Testament company will continue their labors for at least two years 
longer. 

The American portion of the New Testament company has met 
monthly at No. 42, Bible House, New York, where the books and 
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apparatus necessary for the undertaking had been provided. The 
meetings began, each on Friday morning at half -past nine o'clock, 
and ended on Saturday at 1 p. m. There were two or three ses- 
sions on Friday, and one on Saturday. In June and August no 
meeting was held, but in July there was a long meeting of four 
days at x\ndover, New Haven, New York, or Princeton. Some of 
the members came from a distance of about four hundred miles, 
and many had to make a journey of one and two hundred miles to 
attend the meetings, and yet these distant members were almost 
always in their seats at the appointed times. 

Speaking as a member of the New Testament company, I may 
characterize each meeting as a spiritual and intellectual symposium. 
A more genial brotherhood never met. Episcopalian, Unitarian, 
Methodist, Baptist, Friend, Congregationalist, and Presbyterian, 
knew no differences, and held one another in respect and affection. 
Not a sectarian note was ever heard. Not a harsh word was ever 
uttered. The revered President Woolsey guided our deliberations 
with wisdom and urbanity. He read the verse, and then called for 
comment and suggestion. Every one was patiently heard, and then 
the decision was recorded by our Secretary, Professor Short or 
Professor Thayer. Sometimes a long discussion would enliven us, 
and hosts of references were made' to support either side, and (if I 
may let out the secret) there were times when the solemnity that 
became the dignity of our work was tempered by a humorous hit 
or an irresistible pleasantry. At such moments, perhaps, any one 
who might suddenly have entered our "Jerusalem chamber" would 
have scarcely divined our work. 

The portion on which we were to confer was always appointed 
at the previous meeting, so that there might be a month's prelimi- 
nary study before the comparison of notes and the record of the re- 
sult. In this way a vast amount of critical examination was given 
to every sentence in the New Testament, and we may be sure that 
not even a word of any importance escaped a searching investi- 
gation. 

The influence of such a cultured and genial mind as that of 
President Woolsey was felt throughout the circle from the begin- 
ning. His erudition, his judgment, and his clear statement, on one 
side, and his courtesy, gentleness, and modesty on the other, fitted 
him peculiarly for his position, and formed the crowning charm 
of our coterie. Next to President Woolsey sat the encyclopedic 
Schaff, of indefatigable energy, church historian, commentator, 
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promoter of Christian union, and the efficient author of the Ameri- 
can cooperation in this revision. To his systematic and ready mind, 
bold and strong to assume responsibility, the American committee 
was indebted for its existence and for its financial support. On him 
especially fell all the foreign correspondence, and the arrangement 
of details between the English and American committees. Next 
to Dr. Schaff sat Professor Short, whose " Essay on the Order of 
Words in Attic Greek Prose " is a monument of his patient re- 
search, and who acted both as Treasurer and Recording Secretary 
for the company. Then came Professor Riddle, who mingles 
German learning with Anglo-American clearness, on whose record 
of similar passages we all leaned. Then followed in order Presi- 
dent Chase, of Haverford, thoughtful and solid, a man of wise cau- 
tion, not apt to be led astray by any delusion. Next was Dr. Burr, 
who represented Drew Seminary in the New Testament company, 
as Dr. Strong did in the Old Testament company. Next to him 
sat the polished master of English, the eloquent preacher, Dr. 
Washburn, whose taste was always pure enough to guide his judg- 
ment. At his side was Dr. Crosby, and next one of Yale's noted 
instructors, a man of decided convictions, based on very solid foun- 
dation, who never spoke without commanding the attention of all — 
Professor Timothy D wight, whose arguments were shot out of an 
armory of learning and common sense. Next to him sat Professor 
Kendrick, whose name as a Greek scholar has been so long held in 
esteem, who brought to the work a mind richly stored with varied 
knowledge, and whose keen criticisms and earnest comments were the 
delight of the circle. Then came Professor Abbot, of Cambridge, 
facile princeps among us in the criticism of the Greek text, the 
peer of Scrivener and Westcott, whose sound, discriminating judg- 
ment was only equaled by a charm of disposition and manner that 
won all our hearts. By his side sat Professor Thayer, of Andover, 
a most laborious member of the company, who took down the notes 
of changes proposed, and prepared all the papers for the company's 
use, and who was second to none in thorough fitness for the work 
in hand. His admirable scholarship is accompanied by practical 
elements of character which make him a man of mark. Last in 
the circle, and by the side of the President, sat the venerable and 
beloved Bishop Lee, of Delaware, whose presence and voice were a 
benison to us all. 

Such was the personnel of the American New Testament com- 
pany, who for eight years met in devout and studious zeal to pre- 
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pare (in conjunction with their British brethren) a new version of 
the New Testament for the English-speaking peoples. It was no 
mean privilege to sit in that circle and enjoy the edifying conver- 
sations and discussions of these years. Those who sat there will 
certainly count those days of conference among the happiest of 
their lives. May we not hope that the work now to he given to 
the public (for which these revisers have labored so long without 
the slightest pecuniary remuneration, but with the hope of meeting 
the wants of the age) will be appreciated on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and, after a brief flutter of prejudice, will take the place 
of our present version in pulpit and pew, in school and in home, as 
presenting in clearer and truer form the meaning of the evangelists 
and apostles, as they uttered the Word of God ? 

Howaed Ceosbt. 



